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I.—ROMANISM IN SCOTLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
TutrRD ARTICLE. 


E have still a few words to say of the illustrations of Romanism 
in Scotland before the Reformation, afforded by the poems of 
Sir David Lyndsay. We have given some quotations from his 
poem sometimes called the “ Monarchie,” and wish yet to add one or 
two, and to make use, for our purpose, also, of his “ Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis.” Of the latter we shall not quote much. It is in 
many places too coarse and indelicate for quotation. In fact, its 
coarseness is extremely repulsive, and seems strangely incongruous with 
its evident high moral purpose, and the desire manifested in it for 
moral and religious reformation. But it is to be remembered that it 
was written many years before the “ Monarchie.” The ‘‘ Monarchie” 
was published a very short time before Lyndsay’s death, when the Refor- 
mation had made great progress in Scotland; but the “Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis” was performed as a drama at Linlithgow on the 6th of 
January 1540 ; and there is some reason to think that it had been per- 
formed at Cupar-Fife two or three years before. Comparing it with 
the ‘“‘ Monarchie,” we see the progress which Lyndsay had made in the 
meantime, unquestionably through his increasing knowledge of the 
gospel. We see it in the more distinctly evangelical views expressed 
in his latest work ; but perhaps even more in the absence from it of 
the obscenity and profanity of which there is much in the earlier one. 
When the “Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis” was written, he certainly 
knew some of the first principles of the Reformation, and held them 
with a firm grasp; but he had no seruple in making the personages of 
his drama utter the most profane expressions, nor in introducing scenes of 
which the coarseness is almost inconceivable to those whoare acquainted 
only with recent literature. 

He had learned better as years went on; we see, in comparing the 
two works, the progress from darkness to light, and from filth to purity. 
But, in one respect, the “Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis” is all the more 
important for our purpose, because of the very faults which make it 
painful to read it. It shows what the morals of Scotland were before 
the Reformation, what excessive profanity prevailed among people of all 
classes, and in what odious obscenity they delighted. No doubt the 
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author aimed at fairly portraying his characters—characters intended to 
represent classes; and if we suppose that he sometimes exaggerated 
features to serve his purpose, we must still remember that his purpose 
would not have been served without a resemblance and truthfulness 
which all would be constrained to acknowledge. We cannot enter more 
particularly into the subject. We have something before us like a case 
to be tried with closed doors. Yet this first Scottish drama was 
performed in 1540, in presence of “the King, Queen, Ladies of the 
Court, Bishops, and a great concourse of people of all ranks.” Nothing 
can more strongly evince the degradation and corruption which had 
been produced in Scotland by ages of Popery. And it was a drama 
intended for the reformation of the morals of the time. There can be 
no doubt that the poet was honest in his intention, and carried it out 
according to the best of his judgment—according to the light he then 
had; and there was no mockery nor deceit in his words, when he 
entitled his work “ Ane Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis, in Com- 
mendation of Vertew, and Vituperatioun of Vyce.” It remains only to 
be added that this “satyre” exhibits a transition from the moralities of 
the Middle Ages to the modern drama, and that many of its chief char- 
acters are allegorical, as ‘“‘Rex Humanitas,” “ Divine Correction,” 
“ Gude Counsall,” “ Placebo,” “ Wantonnes,” “ The Vices in the Habit 
of Friars, Flatterie (alias Devotioun), Falset [Falsehood] (alias Sapience), 
Dissait { Deceit] (alias Discretioun),” &c., &e. 

There are two things to which our attention is specially called in 
reading both the “ Monarchie” and the “ Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis,” 
the licentiousness of the Romish clergy, and the extortion practised 
by them on their parishioners. On both points Lyndsay indulges in 
most severe satire, unsparingly exposing the evils which prevailed in 
his time and country. As to the first of them, we think it unnecessary 
to add much in the way of quotation or otherwise to what may be 
found in our former articles ; and, as may well be supposed, there are 
many passages bearing on this subject which we could by no means 
quote. This, however, we may give from the “‘ Monarchie ” :— 


“ Christ He did honour matrimony 
Into the Cane of Galilee. 


“Ye sall not find, in no passage, 
Where Christ forbiddeth marriage. 


“The Pope has made the contrar laws 
In his kingdom, as all men knaws : 
None of his priests dare marry wives, 
Under no less pain nor their lives, 
“Though they have concubines fifteen, 
Into that case, they are owerseen [overlooked]. 
What chastity they keep in Rome 
Is weill kenn’d ower all Christendom.” 


In another place of the same poem we read— 


“ Some persones [parsons] has at their command 
The wanton wenches of the land.” 
And in the “Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis,” in a speech of ‘‘Wantonnes,” 
these lines oecur :— 
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“ First at the Roman Kirk will ye begin, 
Which is the lemand [ flaming] lamp of lechery.” 


But enough of this subject. We pass to the other, the covetousness 
of the Romish clergy, and the modes in which they extorted what they 
professed to consider their dwes from their parishioners. The follow- 
ing lines are from the “ Monarchie” :— 


“The proud persone [parson], I think truly 
He leads his life right lustily ; 
For why? he has none other pyne [trouble] 
But tak his tiend, and spend it syne [afterwards] ; 
But he is oblyote [obliged], by reason 
To preach untill his perrochion [parish], 
Though they want preaching seventeen yeir, 
He will not want ane boll of beir.” 


Of the exactions made in times of family distress and bereavement, 
Lyndsay speaks often in terms of extreme indignation. The corpse- 
present was, indeed, one of the most odious exactions ever made by any 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical, for any purpose of Church or State. Of 
its nature the following extracts give sufficient explanation. The first 
is from the “ Monarchie” :— 


“ And als [also] the vicar, as I trow, 


He will not fail to tak ane cow, 

And umaist [upmost] claith, though babes them ban [curse], 
From any puir sily [Aarmless] husbandman, 
When that he lyis for till dee [de], 

Having small bairnis two or three, 

And has three ky [cows], withouten mo [more] 
The vicar must have one of tho [ase 

With the grey cloak that ha pps covers] the bed, 
Howbeit that he be puirly cled [clad]; 

And if the wife dee [die] on the morn [morrow], 
Though all the babes suld [should] be forlorn, 
The other cow he cleiks [snatches] away, 

With his puir coat of raploch [homespun] grey. 
And if, within twa days or three, 

The eldest child happens to dee, 

Of the third cow he will be sure. 

When he has all then under his cure, 

And father and mother both are dead, 

Beg mon [must] the babes, without remeid ; 
They halt [hold] the corpse at the kirk style [gate], 
And then it must remain ane while, 

Till that they get sufficient surety 

For their kirk right and duty.” 


The following passage on the same subject is from the ‘‘Satyre of 
the Thrie Estaitis.” The words are put into the mouth of a poor man, 
“ Pauper,” soliciting charity :— 

“ Gude [good] man, will ye give me of your charity, 
And I shall declare you the black verity, 
My father was ane auld man, and ane hoar, 
And was of age fourscore of years and more. 
And Maud, my mother, was fourscore and fifteen, 
And with my tom I did them both susteen [sustain]. 
“ We had ane meir [mare] that carried salt and coal, 
And ever ilk year [every year] she brought us hame ane foal. 
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We had three kye [cows] that was baith [both] fat and fair, 

Nane tydier [in better condition] into the town of Ayr. 

My father was so weak of blude and bane [bone] 

That he deit [died], wherefore my mother made great mane (moan). 


“Then she deit within ane day or two, 
And then began our poverty and wo. 
Our gude grey meir [mare] was baittand [feeding] on the field, . 
And our land’s laird took her for his hyreild (@ fine extorted at the 
death of a tenant). 


“The vicar took the best cow by the head, 
Incontinent, when my father was dead. 
And when the vicar heard tell how that my mother 
Was dead, frae hand [at once] he took to him ane other. 


“Then Meg, my wife, did mourn, baith even and morrow, 
Till at the last she deit [died] for very sorrow: 
And when the vicar heard tell my wife was dead, 
The third cow he cleikit [cawght] by the head ; 
Their umest [wpmost] claes [clothes|, that were of raploch (homespun) 


grey, F > 
The vicar gart [caused] his clerk bear them away. 


With two or three extracts relating to subjects different from those 
already mentioned, but which need no comment, we conclude our notice 
of Sir David Lyndsay’s poems. In the “Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis” 
one of the characters is made to exclaim :— 


“What book is that, harlot, into thy hand? 
Out, walloway ! this is the New Test’ment, 
In English tongue, and printed in England, 
Heresy, heresy ! fire, fire ! incontinent [dmmedtately |.’ 


In another place a pardoner, or seller of indulgences, says :— 


“T give to the devil, with gude intent, 
This unsell [worthless] wicked New Testament, 
With them that it translatit.” 


And after more to the same purpose, he expresses a wish :— 


“That Martin Luther, that false loun, 
Black Bullinger, and Melancthoun 
Had been smoored [smothered], in their cude [baptismal robe}.” 


And then the poet, to turn his whole trade to ridicule, puts these words 
in his mouth :-— 


“ My potent pardons, ye may see, 
Come frae [ from] the Khan of Tartary, 
Well sealed with oyster shells. 
Though ye have nae [”o] contrition, 
Ye shall have full remission, 
With help of books and bells. 


Here is ane relic, lang and braid, : 
Of Finn Maccoull the right chaft blade [cheekbone]. 
Of Colling’s cow, here is ane horn, 
For eating of Macconnell’s corn, 

Was slain into Balquidder. 


Here is ane cord, baith great and lang, 
Whilk hangit John the Armistrang, 
Of good hemp soft and sound. 
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Gude, haly Tholy] people, I stand for'd [ for it] 
Whaever beis:[ A hangit by this cord, 
Needs never to be drown’d: 
The culum [tai/] of Saint Bryde’s cow, 
The gruntill [snout] of St Antone’s sow, 
hilk bure [bore] his haly bell ;” 


and so on. These passages serve to show, when viewed in connection 
with the date, 1540, what we learn also from other sources, that hatred 
and contempt of the Romish clergy helped to prepare the way for the 
Reformation in Scotland. 


IIl.—PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 


“Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend, 
The world’s an inn, and Death the journey’s end.”—Drypen. 
(JOHN iv. 19.) 

HE woman of Samaria proposed a question much ia agitation 
between the Jews and the Samaritans about the proper place 
where men ought to worship: in the Temple of Jerusalem, or on 

Mount Gerizim. Though our Lord gave the preference to Jerusalem, 
yet He told her that the time was now approaching when all the cere- 
monial observances of both places should cease, and give way to a purer 
service: so that under the Gospel dispensation every place would be 
alike acceptable to God, where holy hands were lifted up in purity and 
fuith. Let it be inseribed on our hearts that God is a Spirit, and 
let the Gospel teach us to worship Him in spirit andin truth. The 
nature of God demands spirituality of worship, and the Gospel dispen- 
sation is calculated to promote such religious service. Some hundreds 
of the Pope’s slaves or flatterers have been pilgrimising, in order to 
pay devotion to the relies of Edmund Rich, New Brunswick. The 
Mohammedans have lately made a long journey to Mecca, deemed by 
them sacred and venerable, where their prophet was buried. They 
make pilgrimages to Jerusalem, as well as to Mecca: and they esteem 
it holy to die in that city, since Jerusalem is believed to be the spot in 
which at the general resurrection the whole of the faithful will assemble 
preparatory to their translation to heaven. With the Christians the 
Pilgrim feeling amounted to a disorder during the Middle Ages, pro- 
perly called the Dark Ages, when St John’s Gospel was not read and 
understood. History presents no parallel to the frenzy. which animated 
the west of Europe to rescue Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens. 
* All nations,” says the historian of the Crusades (Mill. i, chap. ii. p. 
61), “being enveloped in the whirlwind of superstition, thousands of 
armed saints and sinners” left their countries and their families, in order 
to fight the battle of heaven upon the plains of Palestine. Some even 
took their wives and children with them to share the honours, the dan- 
gers, and the triumphs of this sacred mania; and placing them in carts 
drawn by oxen, shod like harses, it was amusing, says Guibert (in 
Bongarsius, 482), “when they arrived in sight of a city, or a castle, 
to hear the little children (infantolos) inquire if the towers which they 
saw in the distance were those of Jerusalem. These pilgrimages were 
productive of nothing but false glory, and shame, and ruin: while those 
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subsequently made to Rome (Muratori, Antiquitates Italie, vol. v., 
Dissert. lviii.) were attended with practices which at length shed a 
scandal over the whole Church. Like the Samaritans, they incorporated 
the worship of idols with God’s honour, so they might be justly said to 
worship the Deity whom they did not properly know (John iv. 22). 
See the account of motley worship, 2 Kings xvii. 26-34. They honour 
God, together with local objects of “cult.” Their religion is a corrupt’ 
mixture of the true and false—a mongrel service. Prayers to the dead 
are offered by the ‘Company of the Pope.” Special Pontigny services 
embrace a variety of hymns, versicles, and responses, each portion ending 
as follows:—“St Thomas of Canterbury, pray for us: St Edmund of 
Canterbury, pray for us: all ye martyrs and confessors of England, pray 
for us.” Peregrinus “‘animum pictur pascit inani.”—Virgil. These 
picture-fanciers fill their minds with a vain and idle picture. The 
primitive Christians called on the name of the Lord Jesus in every 
place. They were not Thomists and Edmundians, They hoped in one 
Mediator, one Intercessor. Mgr. Patterson forgot to take the context 
into consideration when he preached on Romans x. 10. In the 9th verse 
we are told, “If thou shalt call on the name of the Lord Jesus thou 
shalt be saved,” ver. 13. Jesus Christ, by His death and resurrection, 
hath acquired a title over all men to be their Lord and Master, and to 
be the head of His people amongst all nations, to distribute the graces 
of His Spirit unto them. ‘ Whosoever believeth in Him shall not be 
ashamed.” The word is nigh—zi.¢c., the doctrine of justification is easily 
obtained. With the heart man believeth so as to obtain justification : 
it is impossible there should be a true and lively faith without a bold 
profession, as there can be no life in man without respiration. What 
connection has the Epistle to the Romans with ‘“‘ Cocklers” ? our fathers’ 
term for medieval! ramblers. 

Warburton says, as the chief places of devotion were beyond sea, or 
on the coasts, the “Company of the Pope” used to put cockle shells 
upon their hats, to indicate that they were pilgrims. Cockles are 
symbols of St James, patron saint of Spain. 


“ And how shall I your true love know 
From many another one ? 
Oh, by his cockle hat and staff, 
And by his sandal shoon.” 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, “The Friar of Orders Grey.” 


A cockle hat was a pilgrim’s hat, and cockle shells were favourite 
tokens worn by “saunterers.” Dr Johnson says that idle people used 
to rove about the country, and asked charity under pretence of going 


@ la sainte terre, to the Holy Land. The Pope’s “saunterers” leave 
their homes— 


“Led by his will, they wander Europe round, 
And gather every vice on every ground ;” 


aud dwell with eagerness upon the painted semblance of Edmund Rich ! 
“ Stultus labor est ineptiarum.”—(Martial). The labour is silly which is 
bestowed on trifles, and such objects as are wholly destitute of profit and 
of use (Jeremiah iii. 23-25). “Cclum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt,” is a trué saying uttered by Horace. ‘“ Those who cross 
the seas change their climate, but not their mind.” The guilty cannot 
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leave themselves behind. Weak minds can derive but little advantage 
from the survey of Pontigny and its surroundings. Their strength 
must be from heaven alone (Isaiah viii. 19). Should not a people 
seek unto their God? instead of the dead Edmund Rich, should they 
not seek the living Lorp? How Popery breaks the back of the human 
mind! so that it can neither go forward nor stand upright! The Pope 
is properly called Papa: his children are very little mentally. Pilgrims 
on leaving the Holy Land used to cut a palm stick, to prove that they 
had really been to the Holy Sepulchre— 
“His sandals he with travel tore ; 

Staff, budget, bottle, scrip he wore: 

The faded palm-branch in his hand, 

Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land.” 

—Sir Walter Scott, “ Marmion,” i. 27. 

Brother Francis has said to Brother Dominic, “‘ Where is Brother Bene- 
dict?” “Oh! (says Dominic) he has cut his stick !” i.e. he is on his 
way home. The pilgrims have made their pilgrimage, and returned to 
public or private life. Our word pilgrim comes from the French pelerin 
and pelegrin, which are corrupted from the Latin peregrinus, an alien, 
stranger, or foreigner, from the adverb peregré, abroad, not at home. 
The word suggests that all Christians are wayfaring men: travellers 
from one place to another; their condition here is very unsettled: but 
united to Jesus and assisted by Him, they through much danger and 
opposition proceed from one degree of grace to another, until they at 
last arrive at their everlasting home (1 Pet. ii. 11; Heb. xi. 13; Isaiah 
xxxv. 8). Blessed Saviour! Thou didst come into our world: Thou 
didst leave it, retiring into heaven: but still in Thy spiritual power and 
influence, Thou travellest through Thy churches, to help and protect 
them (Matt. xxv. 14; Isaiah lxiii. 1). Weare strangers and sojourners, 
as all our fathers were. Bring us home to our country, there is our 
Father, there is our all (Heb. x. 14). 





III.—POPISH CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 


E doubt not that many of the readers of The Armoury have read with 
no small interest the recent controversy in the Z'imes as to the 
genuineness of a “ Confession of Faith” which had been repub- 

lished in that paper, and which was declared to be the veritable “‘ Con- 
fession” that had been imposed on Frederick Augustus II., Elector of 
Saxony, when, to secure the crown of Poland, he abjured Lutheranism 
and embraced Popery. This document bears the date of 1697, and shows 
us what the “infallible” Church demanded of its converts in the 17th 
century. It is, to say the least of it, a most atrocious compilation, and 
we do not wonder that its republication has acted like the bursting of 
a bombshell in the English Papal camp, so that both Dr Manning and 
Sir George Bowyer have felt obliged to come forward and defend their 
adopted Church from the charge of complicity with such a wicked and 
abominable producticn. They both deny, in the plainest terms, its gen- 
uineness. Dr Manning, especially, tries to regard it as a hoax which 
some waggish foreign correspondent of the Z'imes has sought to play off 
on English Protestant credulity. On the subject of the genuineness of 
L2 
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this document, we do not intend at present to enter. We merely wish 
to show that such “‘ Confessions ” are by no means so unknown or uncom- 
mon in the Romish Church as these gentlemen would fain persuade us. 
We have at this moment lying before us another “ Confession,” of so 
late a date as 1838, and which is, to a great extent, word for word with 
that republished in the Z'mes. Indeed, the similarity between them is so 
great that they appear to be just copies of the same model document ; 
and we areforced to the conclusion that such “creeds,” though promulgated 
at distant periods from each other, area stereotyped article in the Church 
of Rome, kept ready-made for sending forth, at any moment, to be im- 
posed on perverts from Protestantism, whenever such a thing is thought 
likely to advance the interest or influence of Mother Church, or can be 
done without exciting troublesome opposition or damaging criticism. 
The “Creed” to which I refer, was drawn up by the Jesuits, and imposed 
on the Protestants of Hungary, when they were, through Austrian poli- 
tical and priestly tyranny, compelled to renounce the Reformed faith 
and submit to that of Rome. It was first translated and sent to Eng- 
land for publication, by the Rev. J. C. Reinhardt, one of the missionaries 
of the London Jewish Society. He took it, he says, from a work by a 
German minister, a Mr Dieck, and published at Berlin in 1829. It has, 
however, been ascertained since, that this same ‘Creed ” is to be found, 
in all its entirety, im one of the authoritative books of the Church of 
Rome, entitled, “ Libri Symbolici Ecclesie Catholice, editi a Streittoolf, 
Gotting, 1838 ;” in the second volume of which work this creed occurs, 
beginning at page 343. 

The “ Creed” itself is a somewhat lengthy document, containing no 
fewer than twenty-two articles. We shall give afew extracts, from which 
the character of the “ Creed” will be clearly apparent. It commences 
thus :— 

[. We believe and confess, that under the peculiar care of our high 
authorities, both spiritual and civil, we have, by the diligence and aid of 
the Reverend Fathers the Jesuits, been brought from the heretical way 
faith to the true Roman Catholic and saving one, and that we have em- 
braced the same voluntarily and without compulsion ; we now make our 
public confession to the world with our mouth and tongue. 

IV. We confess that every new thing instituted by the Pope, whether 
it be contained in the Seriptures or not, whatsoever he has commanded, 
is true, divine, and saving, which the layman has to value more than all 
the commandments of the living God. 

V. We confess that the Most Holy Pope is to be honoured by every 
one with divine honour, and with the profoundest reverence, just as is 
due to the Lord Christ himself. 

VI. We confess and maintain that the Pope is to be heard by all men 
in all things, as a Most Holy Father; hence such heretics as live con- 
trary to his institutions, shall not only, without any exception, and 
without any mercy, be destroyed by fire, but also be cast into hell, both 
body and soul. 

VIL. We confess that the reading of the Holy Scriptures is the 
cause of all corruptions and sects, and the fountain of all blasphemy. 

X. We confess that every priest is even greater than the Mother of 
God, Mary herself ; inasmuch as she brought forth the Lord Christ only 
once, and brings Him forth no more; but a Roman priest sacrifices and 
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creates the Lord Christ not once only, but whenever he pleases: yea, 
and after having created Him, he swallows Him entirely. 

XIII. We confess that receiving the sacrament in one kind is good 
and saving, but in two kinds is heretical and damnable. 

XVII. We confess that angels and men must esteem the holy Virgin 
Mary higher than Christ the Son of God. 

XVIII. We confess that the holy Virgin Mary is queen of heaven, 
who governs together with the Son, and according to whose will the 
Son must do all. 

XX. We confess that the Roman faith is the Catholic one, is un- 
adulterated, divine, saving, primitive, and true; but that the Evangelical 
(t.e., the Protestant) which we have voluntarily renounced, is false, 
erroneous, blasphemous, cursed, heretical, pernicious, seditious, wicked, 
fictitious, and invented. As, therefore, the Roman religion, as of one 
kind, is thoroughly and perfectly good and saving, we curse all those 
who have introduced to us this opposing and wicked heresy of the two 
kinds. We curse our parent who brought us up in this heretical faith. 
We curse likewise those who made the Roman Catholic faith doubtful 
and suspicious to us, and we curse those who administered to us the 
eursed cup. Yea, we curse ourselves, and call us cursed, because we 
made ourselves partakers of this cursed heretical cup, out of which it 
is not lawful to drink. 

XXII. We confess that one mass of a Roman priest, for a soul, is of 
much more use than a hundred Evangelical sermons, and hence we 
curse all those books which we have read, and in which the heretical 
and blasphemous doctrine is contained. We curse, likewise, all our 
own works, which we have done, whilst living in this heretical faith, 
lest peradventure we might merit anything by them at the last judg- 
ment before God. All this we do with an upright mind, and confirm 
by a public renunciation of the heretical doctrine, in the presence of the 
Rev. Father , matrons, of the young men and young women ; 
that the Roman Church, in these and similar articles, is the true one. 
Moreover, we swear that as long as we live we will never again turn to 
this heretical doctrine of the two kinds, even if we should not be under 
any restraint. We also swear, that as long as we have a drop of blood 
in body, we will persecute this cursed Evangelical doctrine, and eradicate 
it, secretly and publicly, violently and deceitfully, with words and with 
deeds, the sword not excepted. Finally, we swear before God, before 
the holy angels, and before you here present, that in case of a change 
(in church or state), we will never, either from fear or complaisance, 
depart from this saving Roman Catholic and divine Church, nor turn 
again to, or embrace, the cursed Evangelical heresy. 

Now, such is this “ Confession,” of the genuineness of which there can 
be no doubt whatever; and we just ask our readers if they ever met 
with a more unchristian, blasphemous, and atrocious document. We 
do not wonder that the leaders of the Romish Church in this country 
should be most anxious to discredit it, and getit disbelieved and hooted 
as aforgery. In countries like Britain,it would never do to impose 
such a “Creed” on Anglican converts; for instead of attracting them, 
it would be sure to frighten them back into the heresy they were about 
to abandon. We are not surprised that Sir George Bowyer should be 
utterly ignorant of such documents, and should at once denounce them as 
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falsehoods, which he could not for one moment believe that the Church 
had ever sanctioned or promulgated. But he is a Papist only, as it 
were, of yesterday, and his studies into the dogmatic history of his new 
faith have neither been very deep nor extensive. But it is different 
with Dr Manning. He ought to know better. He is well known to be 
a ripe and erudite scholar. Few men are better read both in Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Church history than he is. We cannot, therefore, 
accept his denial of the genuineness of these “Creeds,” otherwise we 
shall be compelled to conclude that his investigation into the doctrinal 
history of the Church of his adoption has not been either so thorough 
or so extensive as he himself professes, or as is generally believed to be 
the case. Sorry would we be to suppose that, since his admission into 
the Church of Rome, he has adopted the Jesuitical maxim of concealing 
or misrepresenting the truth when the interests of the Church require 
it. But when we find him, as in the recent discussion, broadly stigma- 
tising as false a document that has on it so plainly the stamp of his 
Church’s sanction, we cannot see any other way out of the labyrinth 
into which he has plunged us. And we have to demand that, as an 
honest man, he will be good enough to explain to us how this “ Creed,” 
almost verbally identical with that denounced by him in the Z'iimes, is to 
be found in an authoritative symbolical book of his own Church, and as 
recently, too, as 1838 ; for we cannot conceive that it would have been 
published that year unless it was in force at the time in Hungary. 

J. 3 


4 >- 


Seaview House, W. Kitprype. 


IV.—ANTI-PAPAL MEETING IN GLASGOW. 


4 GREAT public meeting in the interests of civil and religious freedom 
was held in the City Hall, Glasgow, on Wednesday, October 7. 
Colonel Macdonald Macdonald, of St Martin’s, occupied the chair, 

and on the platform were Mr Newdegate, M.P.; Revs. Dr Begg. Dr 
Duff, Dr Gillan, Dr Hutton, Dr Jamieson, Dr Fraser, &c. 

Colonel Macdonald, the chairman, said it was to him a cause of sor- 
row that at this magnificent meeting they had not as their president a 
Russell, a Shaftesbury, or a Dalhousie ; the grief was greater as death 
alone had interfered to prevent the presence of the last-named noble- 
man there that night. He being dead yet spoke to them. Here were 
his heart-stirring words :—“ I can sympathise entirely in the resolutions 
which you enclose, and promise the committee that, health and strength 
permitting, I shall be present at the meeting in the autumn. Let me 
come as a humble individual whose full sympathy is with the object of 
the meeting. I have all my life advocated the principles of civil and 
religious liberty ; but while, on the one hand, I will not tolerate civil 
disabilities being put on men on account of their conscientious religious 
opinions, neither will I stand quietly by and see religious licentiousness 
attempt to ride rough-shod over the world.” The resolutions which 
were to be proposed would, he trusted, plainly demonstrate to many 
who have not thought deeply on this subject that there is need for 
determined action, even in this nineteenth century, against the insidious 
snares and open machinations of Rome. They were told by men, wise 
and prescient on almost every other point, but blind as to the action 
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of Rome, that the Pope is a feeble old man, bereft of temporal power, 
hastening to his fall, that they were bigots, fanatics, and visionaries, 
creating substance from shadows, building up edifices to be consumed 
by the fire of our empty declamation. They allowed, indeed, that the 
temporal power of the Pope had been curtailed, that the most miserable 
government which has ever disgraced Christianity or civilisation has 
been overthrown, and that some millions of unhappy men have escaped 
from the tyranny of priestly rule to the freedom of constitutional law. 
But, on the other hand, as observant men, they could not fail to see 
that not only has Rome striven during the last twenty-five years to 
extend her spiritual dominion, but, alas! that she has striven but too 
successfully, Look at home, at our prisons, at our poorhouses, at certain 
colleges, at certain schools, at our laws, at our Legislature, at the 
increase of convents and monasteries, at our colonies. Look at some 
of the mightiest and best of our aristocracy, men, and alas! women, 
too, of wealth and influence, moving heaven and earth to make one 
proselyte! Look, again, at Austria, at Italy, at Spain, at Belgium, at 
France, at Switzerland, at Germany, and say if Rome has laid down 
her arms, and announced her intention of gracefully ceding a power 
she can no longer maintain; or if, defiantly now as ever, she says here, 
as in every other country in the world, “I shall reign supreme over the 
loyalty, the liberty, and the independence of nations.” Mercifully the 
people everywhere are aroused. Protestants and liberal Catholics are 
alike determined to resist the encroachments of Rome. Should Scot- 
land alone of all nations hold back from the coming struggle? Nursing 
herself in fancied security, shall she forget the memories of other days ? 
He rejoiced to feel that, from that noble capital of commercial enterprise, 
a voice would go forth to rouse our slumbering energies, and to place 
us again in the front of the fight. They must not forget the lessons of 
the past, but be on the alert, and, as of old, stand up in defence of our 
ancient principles in antagonism to a common enemy. The forces are 
arrayed on each side, and no quarter will be given or taken. The 
banners display on our side the principles of order, of justice ; on the 
other, of darkness, of error, of anarchy. 

Dr Begg moved the first resolution, as follows :—“ That this meeting 
is of opinion that the Church of Rome, being based upon principles or 
assumptions which involve political claims of the highest kind, and 
consequently claiming supreme jurisdiction in temporals as well as in 
spirituals, is essentially a political not less than an ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, and, therefore, to permit uncontrolled and unbounded action to that 
organisation in any country is to violate the first principles of liberty, 
and to surrender the independence and self-government of the country 
in which such unbounded action is allowed.” The substance of this, he 
said, is, that the Romish system is political as well as religious; that it 
“involves political aims of the highest kind ;” and that, therefore, to 
give it free scope to develop all its peculiarities in our country, is to 
secure and invite an entire subversion of our civil and religious liberties. 
The proof of this is comparatively easy, although it is little understood. 
The Papal system is founded on the assumption that the Pope, as the 
successor of Peter, is the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. The Pope, 
moreover, has now been declared to be infallible. He need not prove 
at present, as he could easily do, that this whole assumption is totally 
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unfounded, and even blasphemous. But, assuming that it is the funda- 
mental principle of Romanism, and that every true Romanist believes 
it, it is easy to see what must be the result. Its claim is of the most 
sweeping and unlimited kind to supreme temporal as well as spiritual 
authority. The obedience demanded by this pretended Vicar of Christ 
is absolute and unlimited. 

There can be no doubt that Popery claims, on behalf of its head at 
Rome, the most unlimited power, and that every Romanist is held bound 
in political life to make the interests of the Romish Church the highest 
object at which he aims, to the exclusion of every other consideration. 
The practical effect of this, if generally introduced, would be entirely to 
destroy our whole liberties, as Rome knows nothing of toleration where 
her power is paramount. The overthrow of this system was the great 
achievement of the glorious Revolution. The Revolution settlement, 
which cost so mighty a struggle, and involves our whole liberties, is based 
on Protestantism. It is this settlement which we are met this night to 
avow our determination, by the blessing of God, to maintain, and hand 
it down unimpaired to our children and our children’s children. Having 
established the main proposition in his motion, he briefly glanced at the 
prospects before our country and the world in connection with this struggle 
ofages. Great statesmen have lately hinted at the probability of approach- 
ing convulsions of great magnitude in Europe. This has no doubt a 
reference to the proposed struggle for the restoration of the Pope to his 
temporal supremacy. There is every reason to believe, that the late 
Franco-German war, following on the declaration of Papal infallibility, 
arose from a desire to crush Protestantism in its strongest Continental 
stronghold. The result, however, was, in the gracious providence of 
God, the very reverse. France was conquered, Germany was triumphant, 
and the Pope was ousted from his temporal dominion. The object of 
the Vatican now is to reverse all this, and as soon as there is a monarchy 
in France, or perhaps also in Spain, the restoration of the Pope to his 
personal sovereignty will probably be attempted by force of arms. This 
will be resisted, no doubt, by Italy and Germany, and will probably 
thus issue in a European war. The Romanists.over Europe have made 
a league of St Sebastian, ready to take part in the bloody fray. Their 
practical purpose is to banish the gospel from Rome, and to trample 
down the new-born liberty of Italy, restoring, in all the plenitude of 
its pernicious power, temporal aad spiritual, that hated despotism 
which has so long rested on that lovely historie land. 

It is wonderful to think of the spiritual and temporal despotism 
which, for centuries, under a professed system of Christianity, extin- 
guished as far as possible every ray of light and freedom. It is 
still more wonderful to contemplate the recent attempt on the part of 
France, called the eldest son of the Church, and under Jesuit influence, 
to trample down the great Protestant power of Central Europe, and 
which was undoubtedly intended to recoil upon us, and to see that it 
has not only been signally defeated, but has resulted in the humiliation 
of France, the glorious emancipation of Italy, and the setting up of the 
magnificent German Empire, with an Emperor who acknowledges the 
authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Bible, and with the 
modern Cromwell—Bismarck—for his Chancellor. And now it would 
be most wonderful of all if, in the mysterious providence of God, any 
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attempt at armed intervention in the interests of the professed followers 
of the Prince of Peace, were not only followed by a fulfilment of the 
declaration, “ They that take the sword shall perish with the sword,” 
but were made instrumental in bringing about a complete overthrow o1 
the Romish system in the centre and seat of its power, so that the 
gospel might not only be tolerated in Italy, but preached in every 
church in that land, and, as has been suggested, even in the grand 
temple of St Peter’s itself. It is to be hoped, he added, that our own 
nation will keep clear of any complicity in the Romish attempt, although 
he could not be sure. Yet there is reason to believe that even if the 
attempt were for a moment successful, it would be, like the setting up 
of Dagon of old, only the precursor to a more signal downfall. But 
even in the arrangements of our home society he saw evidence of an 
attempt to make good the Papal supremacy in temporal things. What 
are the Popish nunneries but secluded prisons, under the absolute con- 
trol of the priests? To exclude them from the inspection of the civil 
magistrate, as has been done for years, is neither more nor less than to 
say that there is a portion of the Queen’s dominions within which the 
feet of her servants shall not be allowed to tread, because it is already 
occupied by the servants of one who claims to be higher than the 
Queen. It would give that meeting an important practical turn if it 
were proclaimed, as he thought he was entitled to proclaim, that they 
should never rest until every dark place throughout the land is open 
to reasonable and periodical inspection. He went on to show that the 
emissaries of Rome are becoming bold and defiant. They are ostenta- 
tiously throwing aside all disguise. One says that Mass will yet be 
sung in Westminster Abbey, and a priest not far from where they were 
proclaimed his expectation that Romish incense will yet ascend from 
an altar in the old Cathedral. Was this not enough to stir the blood 
of every Protestant in the Empire? They must not undervalue the 
danger, and they must not’ unduly magnify it. Parents should teach 
their children what great things God did for our land in the days of old. 
Every minister should instruct his people. The press, as the guardian 
of liberty, should teach its numerous readers how much they have at 
stake. Was he not entitled, speaking in name of that great meeting 
and of all the Protestants of Scotland, from the Tweed to Shetland, to 
proclaim that, by the blessing of God, they should shake off their un- 
worthy lethargy in regard to this Romish invasion, and quit them like 
men? No! a thousand times no! by the blessing of God they would 
proclaim, in answer to all Popish boastings—These things cannot hap- 
pen until all our Bibles are closed—until our glorious Constitution is 
in ruins—until the throne of our gracious Protestant Queen is sub- 
verted—until the immortal memory of William of Orange is forgotten 
~~and. until the last drop of Covenanting blood oozes out of the veins 
of the degenerate and ungrateful Scotch. 

Mr Newdegate, M.P., seconded the adoption of the resolution. At 
the outset of his remarks he stated that he had persevered with his bill 
for the inspection of conventual institutions, because he knew the 
strength, and the power, and the force of the Ultramontanist order, 
and knowing that, he now ventured to suggest to them to manifest 
their sympathy with the great cause of opposition to Ultramontanism, of 
which Germany was the principal exponent, by demanding the assertion 
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of the supremacy of the British law over those establishments. He went 
on to say that he wanted Englishmen to manifest a spirit of orderly resist- 
ance to the usurped authority of the Ultramontanes, and to vindicate 
the law, because the law was the only means by which the national 
will of great nations could be expressed in justice to itself. At the 
present moment the Ultramontanes boasted that no Government of 
Great Britain dare enforce the law against monastic establishments, 
and he rejoiced to see such a great assembly to oppose Popery. He 
was afraid no Government and no House of Commons would seriously 
or effectually resent the aggression of Rome unless they were supported 
by a powerful popular movement throughout the country. If they 
wanted their feelings on that subject expressed in Parliament they must 
continually agitate until Parliament summoned up courage enough to 
assert the supremacy of the laws. He complained that the Home Rule 
members had banded themselves together to prevent his bill receiving 
fair discussion in the House of Commons, and said that in their deter- 
mined opposition they had even dared to insult the Speaker, loading 
the order book with pretended bills and motions in order to cause de- 
lay, and using the privileges of the House against the House. They no 
more respected the dignity and authority of Parliament than they re- 
spected the jurisdiction and authority of the law. As a practical mem- 
ber of the House, he told them that these men had such power by their 
combination that if the people of Scotland wished to have their 
measures passed they must send men to Parliament animated with 
equal determination, and who would vote and stand by the humble 
individual standing before them. 

The resolution was passed amid cheers. 

The Rev. Dr J. Logan Aikman, of Anderston United Presbyterian 
Church, moved the second resolution, which was as follows :—“ That 
this political organisation and consequent political action are being ex- 
emplified at this hour in Germany, where the Romish Church, by pro- 
fessedly spiritual censures, which, however, carry in them temporal 
pains and penalties, is attempting to compel men to believe the dogma 
of infallibility, to withdraw a portion of the community from the schools 
of the nation—to usurp, in effect, the government of the country, and 
break up the Empire. On these grounds this meeting, without ap- 
proving of all details, expresses its sympathy with the German Govern- 
ment in its present conflict with the Ultramontanes.” He remarked 
that Romanists have not displayed much gratitude for the removal of 
their national restrictions, some forty years ago. While it could not be 
regretted that the Catholic Emancipation Act had been passed, and the 
Catholics had got equality in civil rights, we must take care that the 
rights of citizens were honestly exercised, to the support and service of 
the State. A man should not expect the protection of his country’s 
laws whilst he is busily engaged in scheming for his country’s degrada- 
tion, by handing it over to the iron rule of a foreign potentate. This 
was what his resolution charged the Romanists with doing within the 
German Empire. Yet, all that is asked of us at present is to express 
our sympathy with the German Government in the course of action 
which they have taken. It may occur to some that we might have 
gone a little further, and not only congratulated and thanked the Ger- 
mans, alike for their wisdom and promptitude, but also breathed the 
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BRETHREN IN THE KEELHOWES. 





OLD SCOTTISH THEOLOGY IN OLD SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


Wao the “Brethren in the Keelhowes” are 
will be understood by the further title of this 
quaint little volume, which is, “ Questionings 
as to Christian Doctrine and Plymouthism.” 
Weare told in a brief preface to this Ge third) 
edition, what we knew before, namely, that 

“The present is an age of unrest. Very 
many,” the writer adds, ‘allow themselves to 
be led on they know not whither, without 
searching inquiry, by any new plan of great 

retensions, Others are anxiously desirous to 
now and to be possessed of the truth, and are 
longing for help in a form that they may be 
able to grasp.” And so, to meet this double 
waut, this story of a traveller's visit to Dum- 
fries and Galloway is reissued ‘“‘in the hope 
that all interested in the vindication of the 
truths so insidiously assailed will render every 
possible aid to promote the general circula- 
tion and reading of these conversations, so that 
people may be stimulated no longer in sim- 
mesg A to believe every word, but prudently to 
ook well to their goings.” 

It is a most laudable object, and we can 
honestly say a good word for the way in which 
it is handled and advocated in this volume. 
In the first place, the form is attraetive, in- 
asmuch as it is “guid braid Scctch;” but, 
secondly, the substance is no less so, as it con- 
sists of that grand religious element which, 
more than anything else, has made Scotland 
what she is—* loved at home, revered abroad.” 
Our old Doric, so couthy and so expressive, is 
going out of fashion ; so much so, that ‘* Young 
Scotland” hardly understands the language of 
ms fathers! This, we suppose, cannot be 
helped; England will q us in this re- 
spect. But this is not all; for not only the 
language, but the old-fashioned religious no- 
tions of Scotland are being subjected to a pro- 
cess of sapping and mining which reverent 
men, even of enlarged and so-called liberal 
views, notice with misgivings and regret. . . . 

A Scotchman, long resident in England, re- 
visits his native home in Galloway. He meets 
with an old friend, and soon the two are deep 
in the ecclesiastical and theological questions 
of the day. The stranger is Mr Newman; hts 
old friend is Mr Gordon, the substantial farmer 
of Keelhowes, A “ Plymouth Brother” comes 
early on the stage, who is addressed by Mr 
Gordon— 

‘Sir, I adjure ye no to disturb the peace o’ 
this neeburhood.” ..... 

“Oh, man!” exclaimed Mr Strong, ‘I like 
to hear you speak that wey. It’s ow’r aften 
thocht that ordination has a kin’ o’ charm aboot 
it, or gin sum speeritwal pow’r gaed out frae 
the han’s 0’ the assem’led brethren on to the 
heid o’ the young minister. But, frae ye’r ex- 
pleenashun, the qul’ ministers are only gi’ein’ 
effek to the commiishun o’ the King. Their 








wark’s but whatTye’d ca’ a ‘ministeeryal’ yin, 


I think,” 


We might give ever so many extracts in the 
same line, and pithy, common-sense way, on 
various points of our old religious life and 
manners...... 

Towards the close, the ‘‘ Plymouth Brethren” 
are summarily disposed of as follows :— 


**T have heard ofsuch statements before, and 
have doubted whether they were true,” said 
Mr Newman; “but after thinking and speak- 
ing over the whole matter in the light of the 
Divine Word, and by the aid of my beloved 
friends in the Keelhowes, I have no hesitation 
now in declaring that they are not only false, 
but the most pestiferous Sectaries and Separa- 
tists of the day.” 

‘Noo, that’s like a man and a Christian,” 
exclaimed Mr Gordon. “And anither thing I 
ken brawly: I’m shure you maun ha’e noticed 
that there’s far mair o’ real britherly love, 
gude-wull, an’ ready workin’ amang us, not- 
withstan’in oor lamented diveeshuns, than is 
ever fund amang thae fowk wha are aye blawin’ 
frae the hoos-tap that they only are ‘ Christian 
breethren,’ ‘saunts,’ an’ so forth. Oh, man! 
I’m gled ye cam wi’ me that Sawbath-day to 
Knockton, an’ that noo ye’re convinced that in 
a’ speeritwal maitters it’s best to ask for the 
gude aul’ wey, an’ to walk therein.” 

There are other fine things in this truly 
Scottish book which the limitations of space 
forbid us to notice, Such, for instance, is the 
family worship in Mr Gordon's household, pre- 
ceded by the grand solemn words, “ Let us 
worship God,” with which we are familiar in 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Nicht,” and some of 
us have heard a long time ago from the lips of 
a revered father in straw-roofed cottages in 
the glens and rural homes of our native land. 
This volume revivifies those old times and 
scenes, and on that account comes like the 
gentle dew from heaven, One does not feel 
bound to subscribe to all its conclusions in 
order to like it or to recommend it to the 
public. But, once more, because of the double 
charm of its old Scotch Doric and its old 
Scotch religious life, we give it a most hearty 
welcome.—Daily Review, Edinburgh, June 30. 


A highly interesting volume on a subject 
that is causing no little attention in the re- 
ligious world. Plymouthism is undoubtedly 
gaining ground throughout this country and 
America, and if it should assume large pro- 
portions, it can only be through the weakness 
of the Churches. The author seeks to open its 
many fallacies by bringing to bear on it the 
sagacity of thetypical Scotch mind, and as it 
does this in a conversational and readable 
manner, it, will carty great weight, ~Hawick 
Express, July 18, 1874, 








Tue Rev. C. H. SpurGEoN on PLymovrTuisM. 
—In the Sword and Trowel for August, re- 
viewing a book entitled “What Scotch Fowk 


Think,” the Rey. C, H. Spurgeon, in his usual | 


quaint style, exclaims, “Capital! Worth 
labouring through the Seoteh to understand. 
Broad Scotch is too celestial a language for a 
poor sinner of an Englishman, but-when-the 
matter is so good, one can use the glossary 
without grudging the time. -We bave-all suf- 
fered from these Plymouths, whoare ‘ eontrary 
unto all men ;’ at least, some sorts of them, 
for, like Jeremiah’'s figs, they are not allalike. 
Solid Presbyterian brethren make short work 
of P. B. whimsies by bringing down the sledge 
hammer of Scripture upon them. Of all men 
the most sugarified and dearing to begin with, 
and the most cantankerous in the long run, 
they are the Ishmaclites of the religious world, 
neither at peace with themselves nor others. 
Some of the best of people have this name 
given to them without really deserving it, and 
so censure falls upon the innocent; but our 
remarks refer only to the genuine article. 
» « - No people began with higher aims 
or nobler prospects, but none have failed so 
egregiously. Incidental good has come from 
their uprising; but they themselves have 
missed the mark, They are the body who, 
above all others, have preached unity, and ex- 
hibited to the world a spectacle of disunion, 
bickerings, and schism among themselves, 
and of unparalleled bitterness and bigotry to- 
wards other bodies of believers. ‘There is a 
vein of quiet, holy humour in this one-and- 
sixpenny book, which will secure attention to 
its cogent arguments and bold exposures.” 


Tue Eprror of the Dumfries Courier says : 
—" Written in a colloquial form and in the 
Scottish @ialect, it is intended to give a popu- 
lar representation of the peculiar views of the 
section of religious fanatics known as the 
Plymouth Brethren, and of the manner in 
which these views strike the hard-headed 
Scotch Presbyter. The debates are 
conducted with spirit, talent, and learning, 
and they may be read with profit. The author 
is believed to be a Free Church clergyman in 
Dumfriesshire, whose work in vindication of 
Presbyterianism is probably among the ablest 
and most exhaustive in the language.” 


Tae Rev. Hamitton Mace, Dus.ix, quotes 


the chapter on “Should Sabbath now be | 


Kept?” in his magazine, and says :—‘' The 
writer deals effectively, in quaint, homely, 
broad Scotch wit, the innovations of Ply- 


mouthism, which seem, in many places, to be 
disturbing the venerable .repose of Scottish 
Christianity. ‘The book is deserving of a very 
wide circulation. It may be ordered through 
the Colportage Society.” 


“One of the best antidotes we kno to the 
crafty policy and dangerous teaching of the 
Plymouthists. The work consists of fifteen 
chapters, in the form of @ conversational nar- 
rative, written in thepithy vernacular peculiar 
to the shires of Dumfries and Galloway, and 

indicates a thorough acquaintance with the 
peculiar tenets of ‘the Brethren,’ and with 
their unworthy and Jesuitical tactics in pro- 
selytising the various subjects discussed, beiay 
the views of this pernicious sect. The conver- 
sations are exceedingly natural and well sus- 
tained, the Plymouth heresies being stated 
fairly—often by extracts from some of their 
well-known writers, and refuted with singular 
cogency and power by the most apposite 
and telling quotations from Holy Scripture, 
the acquaintance of the author with which 
being both extensive and accurate, indeed he 
has evidently a clear conception and firm grasp 
of truth as revealed in the written Word, moves 
along in the field of exegesis wilh ease and 
self-possession, and having a theology well 





defined, beautifully coherent and rich, as only 
a devout and scientific study of Scripwre can 
yield, he has no difficulty in scattering to the 
winds the flimsy, shallow, and inooherent 
teachings of Plymouthism. To English readers 
the Scotch language, with its characteristic 
forms of expression, in which the book is 
written, may be a drawback to its thorough 

derstanding and enjoy t, while to fond 
lovers of the dear ‘mither tongue’ it will be a 
banguet of the purest pleasure. The style is 
quite lively, and even racy. The author has 
a keen eye to the beauties of nature, some 
of the scenery of the ‘Heichs and Howes,’ 
near by which the silvery waters of the Keel 
sweep along in their course to the ocean, being 
painted in rich and graphic colours. We get, 
moreover, pleasant glimpses into the kindly, 
hospitable, and warm-hearted home life of the 
Keelhowes, while the provincial Seotticisms 
often so expressive, and introduced so defily 
into the discussion, flavour the book with a 
sweet and pawky humour in the highest degree 
refreshing. To all our readers we say again, 
if you wish to see a handbook relating to the 
errors of Plymouth Brethrenism, and how they 
| may be refuted by thegeneral teaching of Holy 
| Scripture, read and study Brethren in the 
| Keelhowes.—Brechin Advertiser.” 
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hope that many other Governments, our own included, would soon and 
faithfully follow their noble example. What Protestant can be sparing 
in his condemnation of a system which admits of no sovereignty but 
itself ; and which gives or withholds pardon and eternal life from the 
presence or absence of a money payment? Were Romanism a religion, 
and nothing else, it could easily be met and overcome by the Word of God. 
Were it a political creed, and nothing more, enlightened statesmen could 
as easily deal with and dispose of it. But its composite character, its 
subtle agencies, and its enormous resources, make it a power to be 
dreaded in any land. Popery unmans the individual, and destroys the 
self-government of every country in which it has power. It binds its 
votaries, neck and heel, tothe Papacy. It confesses to only one sove- 
reign over the wide earth. It teaches that to kill a heretic is not worse 
than to kill a dog; and that the end in every case sanctifies the means. 
It makes every son of the Romish Church an alien and a foreigner in 
the land of his birth ; willing and ready for any deed at the nod of the 
priest, so that Romanism may rise to the ascendancy over men and 
empires. They were not asked by this resolution to approve of all 
details in the German line of policy. But they all expressed our cordial 
sympathy with the German Government in its present conflict with 
Ultramontanism, as the worst foe of civil and religious liberty, and as 
the greatest obstructive to national prosperity. 

Dr Thomson, Berlin, seconded the motion, and said that strong as 
Germany was in her military power, her statesmen appreciated the 
higher power of the moral force of the world. He thought the unity 
of all the free nations of the earth must now be relied upon to put 
down that despotism which would override all. 

The resolution was passed by acclamation. 

The Rev. Dr Wylie, of Edinburgh, moved the third resolution as 
follows :—‘ That inasmuch as this conflict is being waged, more or less 
openly at this hour, in all the countries of Europe, our own included, 
and inasmuch as the newly-enacted dogma of the infallibility brings a 
divine force to bear upon the conscience of Papists, binding the whole 
bud; into unity, and bowing it to obedience, this meeting calls upon 
the British Government and Legislature to oppose by all means in their 
power the claims to temporal supremacy now openly advanced by the 
Popish ghierarchy in Great Britain.” He said—The first step in a 
controversy is to state the question. In this controversy the question 
is almost always wrongly stated. How is it stated? Why, commonly 
in the following syllogistic form :—Germany is an empire, Ultramon- 
tanism is a religion, therefore the war that Germany is waging against 
Ultramontanism is persecution. Now, they all admitted that Germany 
is an empire. Thanks to the valour and skill of the Germans, constitu- 
tional government and Protestant liberty have one champion more on 
their side. But he denied that Ultramontanism isa religion. Ultra- 
montanism is a claim to dominion—temporal dominion—and, being so, 
Ultramontanism is treason—treason against all the kings and nations 
of Christendom. Ultramontanism is, on the Pope’s showing, a claim 
of temporal dominion—of unbounded and irresponsible temporal domi- 
nion. It has not a particle of religious truth in it; it teaches nothing 
regarding God, nothing regarding the salvation of one’s soul. It incul- 
cates only one duty—the duty of blind, unquestioning, absolute sub- 
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mission ; and it proclaims but one dogma, and that is, the dogma of the 
supreme temporal and spiritual princedom of the Pope. He quoted 
Bellarmine, and the Papal syllabus of 1814, in support of his proposi- 
tion that the fundamental principle of Ultramontanism is the Pope’s 
dominion, and then said—Rome does not confine her jurisdiction within 
the spiritual sphere, or subject it to the authority of the Word of God ; 
she spurns all limits, overrides all jurisdictions ; and, if her claims pre- 
vail in Germany, they will effect the total overthrow of all the rights 
and liberties of the Protestant Church in that country. These liberties 
may not be much—he wished they were more; but if. Ultramontanism 
succeed, it will be the grave of all the Protestant liberties of that country. 
He therefore laid no great stress on the objections which some have 
taken to Prince Bismarck’s policy on this point. He was not here to 
defend all his acts, but there are times when even liberty must be sus- 
pended in order that it may be saved; they had all seen free constitu- 
tions suspended in the interests of freedom; and, of Bismarck’s policy 
at large, he was much disposed to say with the poet— 
“The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 
Would that the present hour would lend 
Another tyrant of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind.” 
Here in Britain the Ultramontane war is as real—it may not be as 
manifest, but as real—as in Germany; and the same object is sought 
in Britain as in Germany, to divide and conquer. Step by step Rome 
is pushing on her aggression. She gets a million from the nation’s 
exchequer to-day, another million to-morrow. She has continued to 
make the whole of our national organisation a channel for her own 
action. She has planted a “‘little Rome” in the bosom of our Parlia- 
ment. She has set up a second “ Peter’s chair” at Westminster. She 
has her legate-a-latere, though she does not call him so, in Ireland, who 
decides causes in the Pope’s name. She is expunging the laws of our 
statute-book, and writing in their room the edicts of the canon law, 
She plants chaplains in our army, chaplains in our jails, chaplains in 
our poorhouses, and he was afraid he must add, in our pulpits. She 
sets down a convent here, a monastery there; that is so much soil torn 
from the authority of British law and the protection of British justice. 
Steadily persisting, she is changing our laws, changing our Legislature, 
changing our religion, and changing our morals. Papists form only a 
twelfth of our population, and yet they commit a third of our crime. 
Think what the moral state of our country will be when Papists shall 
form a third of our population, and what our taxes will then amount 
to. These are only the fringes of the great subject of the Ultramon- 
tane war in our country, and unhappily we have no Bismarck to lead 
the Protestant host. He had long felt and often said that when the 
day of Rome’s extremity came would come the day of our peril. For 
the past twenty-five years, as she has descended in the political scale, 
she has risen in the spiritual: if she was reft.of a province, she coined 
a new dogma; if her temporal affairs were thrown into derangement, 
her organisation was remodelled and perfected for a great struggle. She 
may now be said to be stripped of all, and brought down to what she 
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was twelve hundred years ago, and now she plainly tells us that the 
hour is come. For what? For wrapping her mantle round her and 
dying with grace? No; Rome is not one of those who die of a broken 
heart. She tells us that she will fight it out to the last. But they 
said that is madness. With what will she fight? She has neither 
army nor fleet. But the folly lies with those who believe in nothing 
that they do not see. Despite all the reverses that have overtaken her, 
the Church of Rome is still—as regards the sinews of war, as regards 
material foree—the strongest confederacy on the face of the earth. If 
she can manage to raise Don Carlos to the throne of Spain, and the 
Prince Imperial to the throne of France, she will have the fleets and 
armies of at least two kingdoms at her service. But even failing in 
this, has she not the vast majority of these two populations still at her 
beck? Has she not the majority even in Italy? Has she not fourteen 
millions in Bavaria; five millions in Ireland; millions more in Canada 
and the United States; millions more scattered up and down in Europe? 
Has she not, at a moderate calculation, some fifty millions which the 
infallibility gives her the means of uniting into one phalanx, of setting 
in motion by a single hand, and of precipitating like an avalanche upon 
Christianity and liberty? Rome may well say to the Protestant, ‘ Hast 
thou seen the treasures of the hail which I have reserved against the 
day of battle and of war?” ‘“ We shall soon see,” says the Voce della 
Verita, the organ of the Jesuits, ‘“‘all Christendom divided into two 
camps; on the one side the champions of Christ and His Church; on 
the other the servants of Belial. We shall pass,” continues the paper, 
“through severe conflicts, but the history of eighteen centuries assures 
us of final victory.” ‘* We have,” he said, “to do with a power capable 
of forming the boldest seheme—a scheme worthy of the crisis that has 
come upon her, and which has the courage to execute it. We have to 
do with a power which slowly ripens her plans, bides her time, and then 
suddenly leaps out of the darkness to wrap cities in civil war and king- 
doms in revolution.” It is a sudden and nameless peril of that sort 
that overhangs at this hour all Christendom, and our own country 
among others. In these solemn circumstances, the meeting called upon 
the British Government and Legislature to oppose, by all means in their 
power, the claims to temporal supremacy now openly advanced by the 
Popish hierarchy in Great Britain. They called on Parliament not 
simply to halt in the policy it has been pursuing, but to inaugurate a 
policy of resistance—of resistance to all that is political and temporal 
in the Papacy. ‘They called upon it to doso in the name of liberty, 
now in peril from an insidious tyranny—in the name of the throne and 
laws ; for every concession to Ultramontanism is an act of treason to 
the Queen—in the name of all that legislators, patriots, and martyrs 
have won for us; and above-all, in the name of that pure and scriptural 
religion which they professed. All is now in peril; and though the 
fight may be a hard one, they could not decline it save at the cost of 
accepting something harder still—of accepting (he spoke advisedly) 
revolution. 

Mr James Hamilton, President of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, seconded the adoption of the resolution, which was passed with 
enthusiasm. 

The Rev. Dr Duff moved the fourth resolution, as follows :—“ If 
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behind the temporal supremacy now claimed by the Romish hierarchy 
in Britain, and all over the world, stands the infallibility, it is not less 
the fact that behind the infallibility stands the formidable organisation 
of the Jesuits, thus making it all the more incumbent on the Legisla- 
ture and nation to resist an aggression which is maintained and urged 
onward by forces so manifold, so subtle, and so powerful.” He said 
that the history of the Jesuits showed that the one paramount end of 
Jesuitism, yea, the one sole end for which it existed at all, may be com- 
pendiously stated to have been to uphold the claims to Papal supremacy 
inviolable and unchangeable ; where it had been entirely lost, or threat- 
ened with decline, to regain and restore it to its wonted ascendancy ; 
and as the most direct and effectual way of so restoring it, to shiver 
into atomsits mighty antagonist, the Reformation, and to doso “ by all 
possible means, at all possible expense!” Nor were the means, the 
agencies, the weapons employed for the accomplishment of their chief 
end, less sinister and unscrupulous than the end itself was unmitigated in 
its dire malevolence. In order to enable them successfully to carry on 
all such iniquitous practices, they establish for themselves a code or 
system of morality, which was boundlessly lax and accommodative to 
all that is corrupt and perverse in the fallen nature of man. Dreadful 
as the charge or indictment may appear, it could be proved, if time 
admitted of it, that there is literally not a single commandment in the 
Decalogue which they were not in the habit of constantly violating 
themselves, yea, and of systematically teaching others how or in what 
way to violate, in their own and the interests of the Romish Church, 
with absolute impunity. After justifying this indictment by a glance 
at the history of the Society, he showed that from the formally expelled 
but practically tolerated Jesuit societies in Ireland, France, Spain, and 
other countries, have accrued evils incalculable alike in number and 
magnitude. Full well were all these evils known to the great German 
Chancellor, Full well did he know the potential share which the Jesuits 
had in stirring up the terrible Franco-German war, by which they con- 
fidently calculated on the humiliation of Prussia, the suppression of 
German Protestantism, the establishment of Ultramontanism, which is 
only another name for ascendant Jesuitism, and simply means the suc- 
cessful assertion of the absolute supremacy of the Pope in all civil and 
political as well as spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs. Full well did he 
know that it was through the prompting of the Jesuits that all the princi- 
pal Papal decrees, for the last quarter of a century, such as that of the 
Immaculate Conception, the famous Syllabus, and the Infallibility, were 
issued. Full well did he know how, through them and their successful 
exertions, the whole Romish hierarchy and priesthood in Germany and 
elsewhere were rapidly becoming Ultramontanised or Jesuitised; in 
other words, taught systematically that it was their right and duty to 
exercise supervision over the State, and control its actings; and should 
they fail in their efforts to control the State, how they must needs set 
it at defiance. Full well did he know with what zeal and energy they 
set about translating these treasonable doctrines, dogmata, and opinions 
everywhere, and more especially in his own native land, into overt acts. 
Now, he asked, in the name of reason and common sense, could any 
man, with the heart of a patriot and armed with authority, knowing all 
this, coolly stand by, shrug his shoulders, turn away and do nothing? 
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Impossible, or if he did, ought he not himself to be arraigned as a 
traitor to his country and its sacred rights and liberties! But Bismarck, 
not having the heart of a traitor, but of a patriot, and knowing and seeing 
all this, took prompt and vigorous action—proclaiming relentless war, 
not against abstract dogmata or doctrines, however obnoxious, as has 
been slanderously reported, but against the authors of the seditious 
overt acts, the treasonable and State-subverting practices which directly 
emanated from these pernicious dogmata or doctrines. As to Prince 
Bismarck’s specific measures, they were not called on unqualifiedly to 
approve of these as a whole ; nor with the details of any of these are we 
called on unqualifiedly to sympathise. No! Of the measures and their 
details they were not competent to be righteous judges, as these must, 
from the very nature of the case, take their complexion and hue from 
the peculiarities of thought and feeling, the national habits and laws, the 
social and religious condition of the people for whose protection they 
were intended. It is solely with the main scope, the leading design, of 
Bismarck’s actings and measures, which have for their object the vigorous 
repulsion of aggressively intrusive Ultramontanism in the civil and 
political domain of the State, that they were called upon to sympathise. 
Of one of his leading measures, which he had heard condemned by a 
spurious liberalism, he for one most cordially approved—and that is, the 
expulsion of the arch-enemies of the civil and religious rights and liberties, 
not of Germany only, but of all mankind—the Jesuits. And he asked, 
is it decent, is it seemly, is it consistent, is it honest, severely to blame 
Prince Bismarck for only doing in behalf of his own country what has 
been done twice over by every State, Kingdom, and Empire in Europe, 
Papal as well as Greek and Protestant, and by our own among the 
number? Moreover, ought not’great and generous allowances to be 
made for the Prince in the extreme difficulties of his position, and for 
any measure which, under the somewhat sudden and stern emergency 
of the case, he may deem necessary for the accomplishment of his right- 
ful patriotic ends? Whenever the new German Empire is fairly con- 
solidated, and the German people feel themselves perfectly secure from 
the treasonable plottings, intrigues, and projects of Ultramontanism or 
Jesuitism, might they not assuredly expect that much, if not all, of the 
present legislation of abnormal severity will be joyfully abolished ? 
With perfect loathing and abhorrence, therefore, must he hurl back the 
charge of the arch-pervert, Manning, and his obsequious satellite, the 
Duke of Norfolk, against the promoters of the London Protestant meet- 
ings of last winter, that they in any way sympathised with intolerance, 
oppression, or persecution, for conscience or religion’s sake. Such a 
charge is of the nature of the foulest libel and most egregious untruth 
—worthy of its Ultramontane origin ; and that is the highest compli- 
ment we can pay to it! Before sitting down, he warned Dr Manning, his 
Grace of Norfolk, and their Ultramontane or Jesuit crew, that if, 
instead of lowering their flag and retracing their steps, they continue to 
advance with their insidious encroachments on the Protestant constitu- 
tion of this realm, as they have been doing for the last half century, they 
will at last put an end to all patience, and effectually rouse the present 
somewhat slumbering, though far from extinct, spirit of Protestantism in 
the breasts of millions! Andif once fairly roused, after a series of irritat- 
ing provocations, soon may it change the defensive for the aggressive, and 
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break with resistless energy on the forces of the Ultramontanes, and 
scatter them and their treasonable plots and projects like chaff before 
the whirlwind on the summer threshing-floor! He solemnly adjured 
his hearers to awake and arise, and in the sacred name of our blood- 
bought rights and liberties, thunder in the ears of the blaspheming 
tyrant of the Vatican, and his ignoble army of lawless, blaspheming 
Jesuits,—Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther ! 

Councillor Dron seconded the resolution, which was passed with 
acclamation. 

Rev. Dr Jamieson, Glasgow, moved the fifth resolution :—*‘ That the 
foregoing conclusions as to national duty and action are greatly strength- 
ened by the consideration that the experience of centuries has demon- 
strated that Romanism is destructive to morals, fatal to knowledge, and 
subversive of the liberty, order, and prosperity of nations, and therefore, 
in proportion as Romanism increases in a country, in the same propor- 
tion must the intellect, the morality, and the political power of the 
country decline.” 

Mr Binie Hume, Cumberland, seconded the motion, and the resolution 
was passed unanimously. 

Rev. John M‘Dermid, Glasgow, moved—“ That the foregoing 
resolutions be forwarded to the German Ambassador in London, with 
the request that he would transmit them to His Majesty the German 
Emperor, and to the German people.” 

Ex-Councillor Hutcheson, Glasgow, seconded the resolution, which 
was passed, 

On the motion of Mr Mackintosh, a vote of thanks was passed to the 

airman, after which Dr Robert Godfrey pronounced the benediction, 
and the meeting separated at eleven o'clock. 
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V.—ROME AND SCIENCE. 


(Tue following article we extract from the Westminster Gazette, rather 
for the amusement than the instruction of our readers. There 
are some points in it to which we would, in a few sentences, 
direct their attention :— 

1. First, it is admitted—and the admission is a valuable one— 
that Galileo was condemned by the Pope for teaching the 
motion of the earth. How often has this been denied by 
Romanists in our day ? 

2. It is admitted that the Pope, in pronouncing the condemna- 
tion of Galileo, shared the ignorance that was universal in 
his day. Yet the condemnation was a pontifical act; it 
will scareely be denied that it was pronounced ex cathedra, 
Where, then, is the doctrine of Papal Infallibility ? 

3. The article admits that the Romish Church may be led by the 
progress of discovery to modify and reverse the doctrines 
which she has heretofore deduced from the Word of God. 
What, then, becomes of the consensus patrum as one of 
the chief rules of interpretation ? 


4. The one proof that the Romish Church is a lover of scientific 
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truth is contained in the fact of Dr Wiseman’s having been 
allowed to deliver in Rome a course of lectures on scientific 
subjects. Yes; but they were in English. They were 
mainly attended by English Protestants, and their design 
was to persuade them of the truth of what the Westminster 
Gazette would persuade us now. Would Dr Wiseman have 
got permission, or would he have desired permission, to 
deliver the same lectures to a Roman audience in the 
Italian language ?—Ep. | 


YHE Times and its many imitators have been inveighing lately 
against the supposed hostility of the Catholic Church to science. 
Echoing the language of Macaulay, they have affirmed that 

‘during the last three centuries, to stunt the growth of the human 
mind has been her chief object.” It is in vain that we meet the charge 
with indignant denial, that we quote passages from the bulls and briefs: 
of Roman Pontiffs in which the arts and sciences are recommended and 
encouraged ; we are continually met by the same assertion, that Bishop 
Virgil was condemned for maintaining the existence of the Antipodes, 
and that Galileo was prohibited from teaching the Copernican system 
of astronomy. Bien condamné, to use Voltaire’s words, pour avoir eu 
raison. But these instances are really beside the mark. The question 
is not what the Court of Rome and the Sacred Congregation were at 
any particular period of the past, but what are their principles and 
dispositions at the present time. If the writers who are now so zealous 
in the cause of physical science had lived in the days of Bishop Virgil 
or Galileo, they would probably not have been raised above the general 
ignorance and prejudice of the age. Whatever the Roman authorities did 
as regards Galileo, they have now undone it, and so far from discoun- 
tenancing the study of science, they encourage it wherever they have 
the opportunity. Science is taught in every Catholic university, col- 
lege, and school, and all the ascertained conclusions of science are 
accepted among them. Let us take one conspicuous example of the 
Church’s wisdom in the matter of scientific inquiry in the present cen- 
tury. When geology was almost a new science, when its disclosures 
filled many pious but timid persons with dismay, when the incalculable 
periods of time requisite for the formation of stratified rocks was de- 
monstrated beyond all possibility of dispute, the Mosaic cosmogony 
appeared wholly irreconcilable with the statements of geologists, and 
the authority of Scripture seemed in as much danger as when the Co- 
pernican and Newtonian theories were first broached. The authorities 
at Rome, however, far from yielding to the general panic, encouraged 
Dr Wiseman in his delivery of a course of lectures on science and 
revealed religion, though he was known to accept the conclusions of 
geology so far as they had been proved. The same wisdom marks the 
proceedings of the Roman tribunals at the present day. They pre- 
judge none of the questions most strongly debated in the scientific 
world, but leave them to the decision of time and experience, feeling per- 
fectly confident in the harmony that will ultimately be discovered to exist 
between scientific and revealed truth. They have no thought of pushing 
beyond their own domain, any more than of allowing men of science to 
intrude into the spheres of theology and revelation. Any other course 
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than this would be the height of folly. We are at present on the thresh- 
old only of scientific discovery. Spectral analysis had placed in our hands 
lately a third instrument, in addition to the microscope and telescope ; 
and it is impossible to conjecture what marvels of creation may present 
themselves to our view, what insight we may obtain into the materials 
and capabilities of other heavenly bodies as inhabited or, at least, habit- 
able worlds, The historical records of our own planet, as read in the 
rocks composing its surface, have as yet been but very imperfectly 
examined, and we know not what light they may shed on the history 
of the human race. In the matter of science the Church is a learner, 
though in the matter of revelation she teaches by divine commission. 
She may, as time goes on, modify her belief in regard to many physical 
phenomena, though in the order of spiritual truths she will maintain a 
rigid and invariable standard. Many persons, eager to beat down what 
they believe to be dangerous theories, claim too hastily the authority of 
the Church on their own side; while the Church, in fact, has pronounced 
nothing whatever on the subject, not being yet in possession of the facts 
necessary to form a mature judgment. Let us not imitate their too 
hasty zeal. Let us wait on Nature and Science with patience and dili- 
gence, with a religious mind, with an unwavering faith, but without 
hurrying into precipitate condemnation of theories which may, after all, 
prove well-founded, and easily reconcilable with the Scriptures and the 
Church. We have nothing to fear from any of the well-founded con- 
clusions of science. The works of God can never clash with His Word 
—never fail to confirm and illustrate what He has revealed. Mate- 
rialism itself is manifestly confuted by matter; for the more closely 
matter is investigated, the more divine does it appear in its structure 
and origin. It preaches God, it proclaims Deity. Its unfathomable 
depths of wonder and beauty, of force and design, are evidences of a 
supreme intelligence. We cannot pursue the study of it with too much 
ardour if we hold fast the Catholic faith. With that safeguard we shall 
find more and more that the material world borders closely on the 
spiritual, and that each is the complement of the other. The inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, particularly of the earlier books, has 
already undergone considerable modification, in consequence of the 
researches of science; and the Church, having hitherto given her sanc- 
tion to these modifications, she may do the like in reference to others 
which may be forced upon her as time goes on. When we say forced, 
we do not mean that she is in any degree indisposed to recognise scien- 
tifie truths, and that she does so only by compulsion ; but she is very 
properly slow to countenance theories which may be exploded, as so 
many have been before them. She asks from science what science pro- 
fesses to furnish, absolute demonstration, before she will accept as fact 
what may be only the dream of speculative materialists. Nor does she 
disparage the value of theories, without which discoveries would seldom 
be made, but she values them only in their proper place as pioneers of 
science, not its exponents. She makes many exceptions to the rule 
laid down by Knickerbocker, when he said, in sweeping terms, 
“Theories are the mighty soap-bubbles with which the grown-up chil- 
dren of science amuse themselves.” 
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VI—GREAT GATHERINGS OF IRISH ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOREIGN PRIESTS. 


MPHE Papal agitation in Germany, and the expulsion of a host of 
priests from the German Empire, would, it was fully believed, 
cause a large number of these latter to cross over to England and 

to Ireland—to England, where boundless hopes have been created 

among the Romanists by the accession to their ranks of so numerous a 

body of persons of distinction and influence from among the English 

clergy and laity—to Ireland, where the Pope possesses a hold over the 
masses of the people, more complete, perhaps, than in any other part 
of the world. They have accordingly come over as was expected, and 
have begun in various ways to make their presence felt and seen. 

London, without doubt, where they can have constant communication 

with the highest dignitaries of their Church in England, is the princi- 

pal centre of their plans and operations. It is but a short time since 
we heard that several of them were located and diligently occupied in 

Liverpool—the second stronghold of Romanism in the southern part of 

this kingdom—a place of great influence, where they can operate upon 

a large mass of adherents. More recent communications make it evident 

that they are labouring with extraordinary zeal and energy in Ireland,and 

producing startling effects on the impulsive and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment of its Celtic inhabitants. Their appearance in this country has 
tended greatly to increase that zealous interest in the welfare of the 

Church in all the chief Continental nations, along with that growing 

hostility to anything that savours of Protestantism, which more and 

more characterise the Roman Catholics of our day. Moreover, the 
extraordinary centralisation of power in the hands of the Pope, which 
has resulted from the adoption of the doctrine of his infallibility, enables 
his chief representatives in the several countries—such as the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster in England, and of the Cardinal in Ireland—to 
wield the whole power of the Romish body in whatsoever direction they 
please ; for it would be manifestly both foolish and wicked for the wisest 
amongst them to oppose their sentiments—either in regard to politics 
or religion—to the wisdom of him who cannot err. It is no doubt 
with a view of promoting a greater community of feeling also between 
the Romanists in this country and those of the Continent, that pil- 
grimages are encouraged to other lands. It is because of the earnest 
desire of the leading dignitaries to re-establish the Romish power in its 
former glory in Spain, that great efforts have been made, and frequent 
contributions have been sent to aid the cause of Don Carlos. There 
are many clear indications that a general hope is entertained by the 

Romanists that the King of Italy will yet be obliged to resign Rome 

into the hands of the Pope, and that this is to be effected by the united 

political influence of the Romish population in the several countries. 

It is further very clear, that a united and determined effort is yet to be 

made, to effect an entire separation between the Protestants and Roman 

Catholics in Ireland, to place the whole education of the chiddren of the 

latter body entirely in the hands of the priests, while nearly the whole 

funds are to be supplied from the revenues of the country. 
I wish, however, especially to direct the attention of your readers to 
the plans and operations of the foreign priests in Ireland, as detailed in 
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an article on the Jesuit teaching in Ireland, which appeared in the last 

monthly number of the 7'rwe Catholic, a very valuable and trustworthy 

publication of the Religious Tract Society, intended to give the most recent 
ect information regarding the movements of Popery both in 

our own land and in the Continental nations. The letter, which is 


} 


largely quoted, and which was written by a missionary living on the 
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very spot where these extraordinary meetings were held, and must 
have had the best opportunities of getting a thorough understanding of 


he recent movements of the priests, is worthy of special notice and 
attention :— 


“ Cardinal Cullen is reported to have stated, in his evidence at the cele- 
brated trial, ‘ O’Keeffe v. Cullen, that ‘the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide’ manages the ecclesiastical affairs of Ireland as a missionary country. 
This declaration accounts for the many special meetings now being held in 
different parts of Ireland by foreigu priests, believed to be expatriated Ger- 
man Jesuits. The design of these meetings is to produce greater hatred in 
the hearts of Hibernia’s sons against Protestantism, so as to keep the people 
from hearing the Word of God in connection with Protestant missions ; and 
also to generate a more extensive sympathy with the falling fortunes of the 
Italian Pontiff. Vast crowds of the Irish peasantry flock to the confessional 
presided over by these sacerdotal strangers, because it is believed that to 
obtain absolution from them is most efficacious. An illustration of their 
arrogant pretensions recently occurred within the bounds of a mission-field, 
the labourer in which writes to us as follows :— 

“* One Lord’s day, as I was going to preach, the roads were so crowded 
by an excited multitude, vociferating, “The holy fathers are come! the holy 
fathers are come!” that T could not proceed on my journey till the surging 
wave had passed me. On reaching my appointment, I ascertained that 
foreign priests had been holding special services for the three preceding 
weeks, and that this was their last day in that district. They had announced 
that on this final day they would show toall to whom they had granted ab- 
solution the crater of the infernal abyss, and the souls of deceased Pro- 
testants, and noted apostates and heretics-—as Luther, Calvin, Knox, and 
Wesley. They further promised that, to all whom they had absolved, and 
who would pay a certain fixed sum for special masses for the release of the 

ouls of their deceased relatives from purgatory, they would grant the privilege 
of shaking hands with the emancipated spirits on their passing from pur- 
gatory to heaven. This, it was confidently alleged, would be ocular demon- 
stration of the power of masses for the happiness of the dead, which the 
most obdurate heretic could not gainsay. To behold such stupendous 
miracles was the potent spell which collected from distant parts of the 
surrounding country the countless multitudes on that holy Sabbath-day. 
‘A large space in the interior of the chapel was railed off, and concealed 
from public gaze by a thick curtain. Within this enclosure the priests had 
placed their confessional boxes. Two narrow doors in the wall behind the 
boxes led into two apartments, which were dimly lighted by tapers, whose 
flame and odour resembled ignited brimstone. By some occult process, 
forms of human beings were seen gliding with rapid motion amongst the 
blazing tapers, uttering shrieks and fearful moans. Priests acted as inter- 
preters to the awe-stricken spectators. One of these apartments was desig- 
nated “the bottomless pit,” in which the spectral forms seen writhing and 
shrieking were declared to be the souls of heretics doomed by God and the 
Church to everlasting torments; the other apartment was designated “ pur- 
gatory.” Before the privileged visitors were permitted to look into it, the 
celebration of mass commenced upon the altar. The clerical guides warned 
all, before venturing to look in, to be sure that they had fully and clearly 
told their confessors all their hidden sins of thoughts, words, and actions, 
so that their absolution might not in any way be nullified. As the ceremony 
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reached a certain stage, a bell rang, and the spirits became invisible ; the 
shrieks and moans also ceased. The guides solemnly declared the souls 
were now released for ever from their torments, and borne on angels’ wings 
to the realms of eternal glory. 

“* A poor woman, out of ee scanty wages, paid for a mass to release the 
soul of her departed mother. She had also attended the confessional, and 
obtained absolution, not only for the benefit of her own soul, but that she 
might be qualified to see the visions, and salute, as had been promised, her 
mother’s spirit on its emancipation. On her being permitted to look into 
the apartment representing purgatory, her filial attachment. was so intense, 
that she pressed forward to grasp the hand of what had been pointed out 
as her parent; but, on her attempting to grasp the object, whatever the 
object was with which she came in contact, her nervous system received 
such a shock that her reason gave way, and in a few weeks she became an 
inmate of a lunatic asylum. On the occasion in question a thrill of horror 
ov meg through the audience. In frenzied terror they prostrated themselves 

efore the host and a huge crucifix, which the officiating Jesuits exalted to 
receive the homage of the frantic congregation. At first it was affirmed that 
the woman was drunk, and not insane; but as her manner convinced the 
spectators that she had become insane, the priests turned her lamentable 
condition to the support of their sacerdotal authority. They boldly declared 
that her insanity was a judgment from God for having concealed some sins 
from her confessor, so that the absolution was rendered void, and, in con- 
sequence, she was wholly unworthy and unfit to behold the sacred mysteries 
of the Holy Church. They entreated the auditors to be warned by her case 
not to conceal anything from their priests when in the confessional. This 
explanation was received in solemn awe by the poor imbecile’s friends, and 
believed as true by the superstitious assembly.’ 

“The correspondent to whom we are indebted for the above, in proof of 
his statement that one object in these special services is to prevent the Irish 
Romanists from having any friendly intercourse on religious subjects with 
Protestants, narrates the following fact :—‘ A servant-maid of a family in 
whose house,’ he says, ‘I hold a monthly meeting, attended the confessional. 
The confessor, before granting her absolution, bound her, on pain of eternal 
death, not to remain in the house whilst I conducted my religious service. 
This poor benighted Roman Catholic informed her mistress of the condition 
on which she was absolved. This incident shows that the movements of 
Protestant missionaries in Ireland are well known to the Romish hierarchy, 
and that every effort to check the diffusion of scriptural knowledge amongst 
the people is put forth. Perhaps this incident may also teach Protestants 
who have Roman Catholic servants, that their whole domestic conduct and 
secret affairs are, in the confessional, made known to the priests. Ireland, 
under the jurisdiction of Cardinal Cullen and the Italian Propaganda, is 
less accessible to the Gospel than Italy.’” 


Let me ask, do not such scenes as these, produced by the agency of 
foreign priests, who come to this country filled with the intensest hatred 
of the Protestant religion, and determined to bring in the supremacy of 
the Pope—do they not call for the very serious consideration of the 
civil authorities both in England and in Ireland, of the people generally, 
and of the Parliament itself? Do we not here see practised by educated 
men devoted to the Papacy, a system of fraud and imposture—for the 
purpose of wringing their money from the blinded Catholics, of exciting 
deep hatred of the Protestants, and of establishing their own dominion 
over the consciences of their devotees—that would be deemed infamous 
if practised by any other set of men? Nay, would it not render them 
amenable to the civil authorities, by whom they would be tried and 
condemned to punishment? Do we not here see, in the attempt to 
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make the people believe that they see the souls of their friends coming 
out of purgatory, a repetition of the disgraceful scenes which raised the 
indignation of Luther, and prepared the way for the downfall of Popery 
in Germany, when Tetzel moved about from place to place gathering 
great crowds of devotees, assuring them that the moment their money 
was heard chinking in the box, the souls of their relatives were emerging 
out of purgatory, and on their way to heaven! But, again, when such 
methods are employed to rouse and inflame the minds of so ardent and 
excitable a people as the Irish against their Protestant neighbours, can 
it be doubted that these foreign priests are preparing for violence and 
bloodshed—it may be in the end for civil war; and that if Protestants 
are murdered—more especially those who, being originally Roman 
Catholies, have joined the Protestant Church—the guilt will be at the 
door, not so much of the blinded and deluded devotees, but of those 
priests who have knowingly blinded and deluded them ? 

—Falkirk Herald. Fyeas M. Rate. 


VII.—KING EDWARD VI. ON ROMANISM. 


[D* POTTS, of Cambridge, has just republished a most interesting 

treatise by King Edward VI. on the Papal supremacy. The 

friends of Protestanism owe much to Dr Potts for his able, learned, 

and indefatigable labours, when so many are supine and indifferent in 
regard to what is really the most important question of the day. 

A singular halo of interest surrounds the memory of him who was 
called the Josiah of England. When crowned in extreme youth by 
Cranmer, that venerable Prelate said to King Edward— 

“ Therefore, not from the Bishop of Rome, but as a messenger from 
my Saviour Jesus Christ, I shall most humbly admonish your Royal 
Majesty what things your Highness is to perform. Your Majesty is 
God's vicegerent and Christ’s vicar within your own dominions, and to 
see, with your predecessor Josiah, God truly worshipped and idolatry 
destroyed, the tyranny of the Bishops of Rome banished from your 
subjects, and images removed. These acts be signs of a second Josiah, 
who reformed the Church of God in his days. You are to reward 
virtue, to revenge sin, to justify the innocent, to relieve the poor, to 
procure peace, to repress violence, and to execute justice throughout 
our realms. For precedents, on those kings who performed not these 
things, the old law shows how the Lord revenged His quarrel; and on 
those kings who fulfilled these things He poured forth his blessings in 
abundance. For example, it is written of Josiah in the Book of Kings 
thus:—‘ Like unto him there was no king before him that turned to 
the Lord with all his heart, according to the law of Moses, neither after 
him were there any likehim.’ This was to that prince a perpetual fame 
of dignity, to remain to the end of his days.” 

The conduct of the young king, however, was still more remarkable 
on the same occasion ; for Strype informs us that when three swords 
were brought to him, indicating that he was sovereign of three king- 
doms, King Edward said that one was still wanting. When asked what 
it was, he said it was “the Bible”—the sword of the Spirit, without 
which all other influence and authority were vain. King Edward VI. 
seems not only to have devoted himself to the fear and love of God 
through Jesus Christ from the dawn of his existence, but to have had 
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most enlightened views in regard to the Reformation in England, to 
which his too brief reign gave a decided impulse. 

His treatise on papal supremacy was written in French before he was 
fourteen years of age, and was dedicated to his uncle, the Duke of 
Somerset. His father, Henry VIII. a striking illustration of how 
God makes the wrath of man to praise Him—had some years before 
extinguished the usurped supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. His 
excellent son seems to have been fully alive to the importance of: that 
transaction, both in itself and as shutting out a most dangerous and 
mischievous influence, and thus promoting the liberty of the country, 
both civil and religious... . This work was first translated into 
English in 1662, no doubt for the purpose of aiding in the great 
Protestant struggle which existed then, and culminated in the glorious 
Revolution of 1686. It was for similar reasons afterwards republished 
by Dr Duncan, and dedicated to George III. in 1810. 

The present reprint of the treatise of King Edward by Dr Potts is 
equally seasonable. It is needed at the present moment. Whilst 
many are foolishly dreaming that the struggle with Rome is over, or 
nearly so, the greatest statesmen of Europe, including Prince Bismarck 
and Mr Disraeli, see and proclaim that the most desperate efforts of 
Rome for supremacy are probably yet to come and near. Dr Manning 
makes no secret to conquer England, if he can, to renewed and 
absolute subserviency to the Vatican. 

The present publication is an evidence not only that the young king 
encouraged others to “contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” but that he himself nobly set the example.—TZhe Rock. 





VIII.—CHURCH BUILDING AND ROMANISM. 


[Zo the Editor of the Armoury. | 


September 24th, 1874. 
Srr,—The thankfulness with which the building and restoration of 


churches in our land should be regarded is very greatly marred by the 
knowledge that the architectural principles upon which these churches 
are too often designed are such as to very much favour the spread of 
Romanism amongst us. In the building and restoration of churches, 
not only high, but low Churchmen, strive to follow those medieval prece- 
dents specially fitted for the Roman ritual, instead of seeking so to adapt 
the fabric to the Protestant worship, that the greatest number of 
worshippers possible may take part in the service with understanding 
and convenience. There is great danger that esthetics and ecclesiology 
will change from being excellent servants into being most tyrannous 
masters ; for now, if a new church is built, it is too often a slavish copy of 
some Roman model, admirably suited, with little alteration, for Romish 
rites. And if a church is restored, scrupulous care is oftentimes taken to 
reproduce it much as it was before the Reformation ; and then a ritual 
follows more in harmony with olden architecture than with Protestant 
pr.nciples. The sculpture now being introduced so freely may not lead 
astray those learned in rubrics, homilies, ecclesiastical law, and Reforma- 
tion history, for they may know that such works of art are not to be 
held in superstitious reverence ; but the unlearned may find it very diffi- 
cult to understand why the Anglican image may not receive as much 
veneration as the Roman one, and may find it more difficult still 
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to perceive the subtle distinctions between paintings, statues, and alto- 
mezzo, and basso-relievi, as to their fittedness or unfittedness to receive 
that honour utterly denied them all by our Reformed faith. The 
stained window glass, too, is becoming a vehicle for teachjng Popish 
error, being now used for the representation of subjects quite unsuited for 
the decoration of Protestant churches. 

The medieval architect built his church to suit the spectacular 
Roman ritual. The modern architect of the Protestant Church ought 
to originate a design befitting its more spiritual and simple form of 
worship, and pronouncedly proving by its plan and arrangements that 
the creed followed in it is quite antagonistic to that of Rome ; that so 
the very stones and timbers might preach the purity of our faith. 
Such a church might be plain and unadorned to the uttermost, or it 
might delight the most zsthetic lover of art by its elaborate ornamenta- 
tion: it might be of the most chaste or ornate Gothic, its colour-decora- 
tions of the richest and most harmonious tones, its carvings artistically 
beautiful, but being of neither saints or emblematical figures—such as 
could not lead weak souls into evil reverence for them,—and its stained 
glass, instead of being pictorial transparencies of Biblical subjects or 
reputed saints, might be beautiful examples of flat ornamentation 
—fields of mellow secondary or tertiary colours, gleaming with jewel- 
like primary hues; or subdued masses of glowing deftly-harmonised 
primary colours, with short Scripture texts. Such a style of design 
would draw a broad line of demarcation between the English and 
Roman Churches, and would help to maintain the Protestant character 
of our people. 

Believing that evangelical clergymen and laymen are too indillerent 
to the great influence which architecture has over the religious ideas of 
the people, shall I be seeking too much in asking the insertion of this 
letter in The Armoury, that attention may be thus called to a matter 
which I hold to be very important to the spiritual, political, and tem- 
poral welfare of our nation !—Believe me, sir, very respectfully, 

A PLYMOUTHIAN. 


IX.—THE PROTESTANT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

47 E are glad to learn that this active organisation is busily engaged 

\\ making arrangements for the holding of Protestant classes in 

the city of London and its suburbs ; also at Oxford, Cambridge, 

Liverpool, Brighton, and other towns. We trust our readers will 

liberally respond to the appeals of the Committee for increased funds, 

and will not rest satisfied until such classes are established and 
maintained in every town in England. 


We have received a very neat card, issued by the Institute, com- 
memorative of the detection of the Gunpowder Plot on the 5th of 
November 1605, and the landing of William of Orange on the 5th of 
November 1688. It is intended to be hung up on a wall, and might 
very well be presented to the children of Sabbath-schools and day- 
schools for this object ;— 

For in truth we know no reason, 
Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
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